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Preface 



This volume contains the proceedings of the 6th International Conference on Informa- 
tion and Communications Security (ICICS 2004), Torremolinos (Malaga), Spain, 27-29 
October 2004. The five previous conferences were held in Beijing, Sydney, Xian, Sin- 
gapore and Huhehaote City, where we had an enthusiastic and well-attended event. The 
proceedings were released as volumes 1334, 1726, 2229, 2513 and 2836 of the LNCS 
series of Springer, respectively. 

During these last years the conference has placed equal emphasis on the theoretical 
and practical aspects of information and communications security and has established 
itself as a forum at which academic and industrial people meet and discuss emerging 
security challenges and solutions. We hope to uphold this tradition by offering you yet 
another successful meeting with a rich and interesting program. 

The response to the Call for Papers was overwhelming, 245 paper submissions were 
received. Therefore, the paper selection process was very competitive and difficult - 
only 42 papers were accepted. The success of the conference depends on the quality of 
the program. Thus, we are indebted to our Program Committee members and the exter- 
nal referees for the great job they did. These proceedings contain revised versions of the 
accepted papers. Revisions were not checked and the authors bear full responsibility for 
the content of their papers. 

Other persons deserve many thanks for their contribution to the success of the con- 
ference. Prof. Jose M. Troya was the Conference Chair, and Prof. Eiji Okamoto was 
General Co-chair. We sincerely thank both of them for their total support and encour- 
agement, and for their contribution to all organizational issues. Our special thanks to 
Jose A. Onieva, one of the major driving forces in the organization. He did a great job 
in the successful promotion of the conference, management of the WebReview applica- 
tion and assistance in the editorial process for the accepted papers. We also thank Jose 
A. Montenegro and Isaac Agudo for their help in those tasks. Without the hard work by 
these colleagues and the other members of the local organization team, this conference 
would not have been possible. 

Finally, we thank all the authors who submitted papers and the participants from all 
over the world who chose to honor us with their attendance. 
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Abstract. One of the central lines of cryptographic research is iden- 
tifying the weakest assumptions required for the construction of secure 
primitives. In the context of group signatures the gap between what is 
known to be necessary (one-way functions) and what is known to be suf- 
ficient (trapdoor permutations) is quite large. In this paper, we provide 
the first step towards closing this gap by showing that the existence of 
secure group signature schemes implies the existence of secure public- 
key encryption schemes. Our result shows that the construction of se- 
cure group signature schemes based solely on the existence of one-way 
functions is unlikely. This is in contrast to what is known for standard 
signature schemes, which can be constructed from any one-way function. 

Keywords: Group signatures, one-way functions, trapdoor permuta- 
tions, minimal assumptions. 



1 Introduction 

Motivation. One of the central lines of cryptographic research is identifying 
the weakest assumptions required for the construction of secure primitives. This 
is important not only to better understand the different relations among exist- 
ing primitives, but also to learn the minimal conditions without which a certain 
primitive cannot exist. Yet another reason for finding the weakest assumptions 
is that stronger assumptions may later be found to be false while weaker as- 
sumptions may still hold. Therefore, by closing the gap between which primitive 
is sufficient and what is necessary to build a given cryptographic function such 
as encryption or group signatures, one can determine the exact conditions that 
need be met for them to exist. 

While several implications and separations are known in the literature for 
primitives such as standard signatures and public-key encryption, very little is 
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known for group signatures despite the intuition that the latter appears to be 
a stronger primitive than standard signatures. Currently, group signatures are 
only known to be implied by trapdoor permutations [9] and to imply one-way 
functions [30], a quite large gap. Addressing this problem is the main goal of 
this paper. 

Preliminaries. In order to better understand our results, let us briefly recall 
the definitions for the basic primitives given in Figure 1. The most basic of the 
cryptographic primitives is a one-way function. Loosely speaking, a function is 
said to be one-way if it is easy to compute (on any input) but hard to invert 
(on average), where easy means computable in polynomial time on the length 
of the input. Another basic primitive is a trapdoor one-way function , or simply 
trapdoor function, introduced by Diffie and Heilman [16] in the seminal work 
which laid out the foundations of public-key cryptography. Informally, a one- 
way function is said to be trapdoor if it has associated to it a secret trapdoor 
which allows anyone in its possession to easily invert it. The notions of one- 
way permutations and trapdoor permutations are defined in a similar manner. 
The notion of trapdoor predicates , introduced by Goldwasser and Micali [21], is 
slightly different. Approximately, trapdoor predicates are probabilistic functions 
over {0, 1} which are easy to compute given a public key but whose output 
distributions on inputs 0 and 1 are hard to distinguish by any algorithm not in 
possession of the trapdoor information. 

Since we will be using terms such as implications and separations throughout 
the paper, we should also recall what we mean by that. Consider for example two 
cryptographic primitives S and P. In order to properly relate their security, one 
usually makes use of reductions. More precisely, a primitive P is said to imply 
a primitive S if the security of P has been demonstrated to imply the security 
of S. More precisely, we use this phrase when someone has formally defined the 
goals Gp and Gs for primitives P and S', respectively, and then has proven 
that the existence of an adversary As who breaks primitive S, in the sense of 
violating G^, implies the existence of an adversary Ap who breaks primitive P, 
in the sense of violating Gp. 

Proving a separation between two primitives, however, is a more subtle prob- 
lem since it is not clear what it means to say that a given primitive does not 
imply another primitive. To overcome this problem, one usually uses the method 
due to Impagliazzo and Rudich [25] of restricting the class of reductions for which 
the separation holds. More specifically, they noted the fact that the vast majority 
of the reductions in cryptography uses the underlying primitive as a black-box 
and based on that, they introduced a method for proving separations between 
primitives with respect to these types of reductions. 

Background on group signatures. The notion of group signatures was in- 
troduced by Chaum and van Heyst [14] and describes a setting in which indi- 
viduals within a group can sign messages with respect to the group. According 
to [14], a secure group signature scheme should satisfy two basic requirements, 
anonymity and traceability. While the former says that the identity of the signer 
should remain unknown to anyone verifying the signature including other group 
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Fig. 1 . Implications and black-box separations between primitives. 



elements, the latter asks that there should exist an entity, called the group man- 
ager, capable of revoking the anonymity of signer whenever necessary. 

Since the original work of Chaum and van Heyst [14], several other schemes 
have been proposed in the literature (e.g., [1,3,2,15,13,12,26]), each with its 
own set of security properties and requirements. It was only recently, however, 
that a formal model of security for group signatures was put forward [9] , combin- 
ing the increasing set of security requirements into two basic properties, called 
full- anonymity and full-traceability. These two basic properties were shown to 
imply in the case of static groups all of the existing security properties of previous 
scheme. Subsequent works also give formal definitions for dynamic groups [27, 
10 ]. 

Such formal definitions have many benefits. They not only allow for concrete 
and simpler proofs of security (only two properties need be satisfied), but they 
also allow us to better understand what it means to be a secure group signature 
scheme and its implications. It also allows us to draw precise relations between 
group signatures and other cryptographic primitives. In fact, the implications 
proven in this paper are only possible in the presence of such formal models of 
security. 

Contributions. In this paper, we provide the first step towards closing the 
gap between what is known to be sufficient to construct secure group signatures 
and what is known to be necessary. We do so by showing that group signatures 
imply public-key encryption and thus are unlikely to be constructed based solely 
on the existence of one-way functions (see Figure 1). 

The separation between group signatures and one-way functions is a direct 
consequence of our work and that of Impagliazzo and Rudich [25] which showed 
that any such construction would either make use of non-black-box reduction 
techniques or prove along the way that P ^ NP. Recently, in [29], Reingold, 
Trevisan, and Vadhan improved on that by removing the condition that P ^ 
NP. In other words, such construction would definitely have to rely on non- 
black-box reduction techniques. The implications of such results are of great 
importance since almost all reductions in cryptography are black-box. 

Related work. Over the years, several results proving either implications or 
separations among different primitives appeared in the literature. Among the 
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results that are more relevant to our work are those for signatures and public- 
key encryption. 

Since the work of Goldwasser, Micali, and Rivest [22] proposing the con- 
struction of a secure signature scheme based on claw-free pairs and laying out 
the foundations of standard signatures, several other works followed aiming at 
establishing the weakest computational assumptions on which signature schemes 
could be based. The first of these works was the one of Bellare and Micali [8] 
showing how to construct signature schemes based on any trapdoor permuta- 
tions. Their work was soon followed by the work of Naor and Yung [28] showing 
how to build signatures from any universal one-way hash functions and by the 
work of Rompel [30] showing how to build signatures from any one-way function. 
The latter is in fact also known to be a necessary assumption. 

The picture in the case of public-key encryption and other primitives that 
are known to be implied by it (e.g., key exchange) is not as clear as in the case 
of standard signatures and is still the subject of active research [29,18,17,7]. 
Several of these results are discussed in Section 4, 

Another work that is similar in spirit to our work is the one of Halevi and 
Krawczyk [23] which shows that password-based authentication protocols imply 
public-key cryptography. 

Organization. In Section 2 we recall the formal models and security defini- 
tions for (static) group signatures and public-key encryption schemes. Next, in 
Section 3, we show how to build a secure public-key encryption scheme from a 
secure group signature scheme. We then prove the security of our construction 
based on the anonymity property of group signatures. Finally, we conclude our 
paper by discussing the implications of our result in Section 4. 

2 Definitions 

2.1 Preliminaries 

We will denote by \m\ the bit-length of a bit-string m. For any two arbitrary 
bit-strings mo and mi with \mo\ = \m\\ we denote by diff(mo,mi) = {i\mo[i\ ^ 
mi[i]}, i.e. the set of bit positions on which mo and m\ are different. 

As usual, a function /(•) is said to be negligible if for any polynomial p, there 
exists a natural number n p such that f{n) < for all n p < n. We will say 
that a function of two arguments /(•,•) is negligible, if for all polynomials p, the 
function g defined by g(k) = /(fc,p(fc)) is negligible. 



2.2 Public Key Encryption Schemes 

Encryption schemes. A public-key encryption scheme AS = (K e , Enc, Dec) 
is specified, as usual, by algorithms for key generation, encryption and decryp- 
tion. The security property that is most relevant for the results of this paper is 
indistinguishability under chosen-plaintext attack , in short IND-CPA. 
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For completeness we now recall the definition. An (IND-CPA) adversary 
against AS is an algorithm A that operates in two stages, a choose stage and 
a guess stage. For a a fixed bit b, the adversary works as follows. In the first 
stage the algorithm is given a public key pk e for encryption, and at the end of 
this stage it outputs a pair of messages Mo and Mi . The input of the algorithm 
to the second stage is some state information, also produced at the end of the 
first stage, and a challenge ciphertext C that is an encryption of M5. At the 
end of the second stage the adversary outputs a guess bit d that selects one or 
the other message. The adversary wins if he guesses successfully which of the 
messages was encrypted. 

Let Exp^~^ paJ) (fc) denote the random variable representing the output of 
A in the above experiment, when pk e is obtained by running the key generation 
algorithm (with fresh coins) on security parameter k. The advantage function of 
A is defined as: 



Advjgr (*) = Pr 



-rn ind-cpa_l 

Exp,, / 



( ZM 






An encryption scheme AS is said to be IND-CPA secure if the advantage function 
Adv^"^ ca (-) is negligible for any polynomial-time adversary A. 



2.3 Group Signatures 

In this section we recall the relevant definitions regarding group signatures. The 
presentation in this section follows [9]. 

Syntax of group signature schemes. A group signature scheme QS = 
(GKg, GSig, GVf, Open) consists of four polynomial-time algorithms: 

• The randomized group key generation algorithm GKg takes input l k , l n , 
where k G N is the security parameter and n G N is the group size (ie. the 
number of members of the group), and returns a tuple (gpk , gmsk , gsk ) , 
where gpk is the group public key , gmsk is the group manager’s secret key , 
and gsk is an n- vector of keys with gsk [ i ] being a secret signing key for 
player i G [n\. 

• The randomized group signing algorithm GSig takes as input a secret signing 
key gsk[i ] and a message m to return a signature of m under gsk[i ] (i G [n]). 

• The deterministic group signature verification algorithm GVf takes as input 
the group public key gpk, a message m, and a candidate signature a for m 
to return either 1 or 0. 

• The deterministic opening algorithm Open takes as input the group manager 
secret key gmsk, a message m, and a signature a of m to return an identity 
i or the symbol _L to indicate failure. 

Correctness. A group signature scheme must satisfy the following correctness 
requirement: For all k,n G N, all (gpk, gmsk, gsk ) G [GKg(l /c , l n )], all i G [n\ 
and all m G {0, 1}* 

GVf(gpk, ra, GSig(gsk[i], ra)) = 1 and 0 pen (gmsk, m, G Sig (gsk [i], m)) = i . 
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Experiment Expg^°^ b (/c, n) 

(. gpk,gmsk,gsk ) ^ GKg(l fc ,l") 

( St,io,ii,m ) 4 - /l 0pen(grnstr; ) (choose, gpk, gsk) ; a 4 - GSig(gsk[*f,], ra) 
d ^ A 0pen ( gmsk ’ ’ >(guess,St,(7) 

If A did not query its oracle with m, a in the guess stage then return d Endlf 
Return 0 



Fig. 2. Experiment used to define full- anonymity of a group signature scheme QS — 
(GKg, GSig, GVf, Open). Here A is an adversary, b £ {0, 1}, and St denotes state infor- 
mation passed by the adversary between stages. 



In [9] , the authors identify two security notions which are sufficient for defin- 
ing security of group signature schemes. Out of the two notions, termed in [9] 
full- anonymity and full-traceability respectively we recall the formalization of 
the first and only informally discuss the second. 

Full- ANONYMITY. Informally, anonymity requires that an adversary not in pos- 
session of the group manager’s secret key find it hard to recover the iden- 
tity of the signer from its signature. The formalization of [9] uses a strong 
indistinguishability-based formulation. Roughly an adversary is allowed to inter- 
act with the group signature by asking for signatures, and openings of signatures 
of its own choosing. At the end of this interaction which represents the choose 
stage, the adversary has to output a message m and two identities io and i\. As 
input to its second stage, the adversary receives state information it had output 
at the end of the choose stage and a challenge signature on m, created using one 
of the two identities chosen at random. The goal of the adversary is to determine 
which of the two users created the signature. 

The experiment defining full- anonymity is given in Figure 2. 

The advantage of an adversary A in breaking the full-anonimity of a group 
signature scheme QS is denoted by 



Adv^(fc,n) = Pr [Exp^ 1 (k,n) = l] - Pr [Exp"(fc,n) = l] . 

A group signature scheme QS is said to be fully- anonymous if for any polynomial- 
time adversary A , the two-argument function Adv^^(-, •) is negligible (as de- 
fined in Section 2.1.) 

Full-traceability. Full-traceability refers to the ability of the group manager 
to revoke anonymity of signers. Informally it requires that no colluding set S of 
group members, comprised potentially of the whole group, can create signatures 
that cannot be traced back to some member of S. A formalization of this property 
appears in [9] , and we omit it here since is not relevant to the results of this paper. 

The main result of [9] is to show that if trapdoor functions exist then group 
signature schemes that are fully- anonymous and fully-traceable also exist. 
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3 Group Signature Schemes 

Imply Public Key Cryptography 

In this section, we show how to construct a secure public key encryption scheme 
given any secure group signature scheme. 



3.1 Construction 

Fix an arbitrary group signature scheme QS = (GKg, GSig, GVf, Open). The idea 
of our construction is the following. Consider an instance of QS in which the 
group of signers has size 2, i.e. it only contains users 0 and 1. Consider the 
following encryption scheme, A£[QS]: the public key consists of the signature 
verification key of the group gpk , together with the signing keys of users 0 
and 1, i.e. the vector gsk = (gslc[0], gslc[l]). The associated secret key consists 
of the group verification key together with the group manager secret key. The 
encryption of message M = bobi . . . b n with bi E {0,1} is done bit by bit, where 
the encryption of the bit b is a signature on some fixed message 0 using the group 
signing key of user b. The decryption is immediate: to decrypt the encryption 
a of a bit b, simply verify that cr is a valid group signature, and if so use the 
group manager’s secret key to recover the identity of the signer (i.e. b). This 
immediately extends to arbitrary length messages. 

We give the full details of our construction in Figure 3. 



Algorithm K e (l fe9 ) 
n <— 2 

(gpk, gmsk, gsk ) 4- GKg(l fc s , i») 
ske <- (gpk, gmsk ) 

Pk e <- (gpk, gsk) 

Return ( pk e ,sk e ) 


Algorithm Enc(pk e ,M) 
Parse pk e as (gpk, gsk ) 
l <— \M\ 

Parse M as b\ . . . bi 
For i = 1 . . . 1 do 

(Ti GSig(gsJc[&i], 0 ) 
Return (a ±, . . . , 07 ) 


Algorithm Dec(sk e ,C) 

Parse sk e as (gpk, gmsk) 

Parse C as <ti . . . ai 
For i = 1 . . . 1 do 

If GVf (gpk, 0, — 0 Then 

Return T 

bi Open (gmsk, 0 , ai) 

If bi 0 {0, 1} Then 
Return T 

Return M — bi . . . bi 



Fig. 3. Construction of an IND-CPA secure public-key bit-encryption scheme 
AS[QS] — (K e ,Enc, Dec) based on any secure group signature scheme QS — 

(GKg, GSig, GVf, Open). 
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3.2 Security Proof 

Let B be an adversary attacking the IND-CPA security of the encryption scheme 
AS[QS). We show how to construct an adversary A against the group signature 
scheme QS such that 

Ad v^X(fc) < PA(k) ■ Adv^fc, 2) , (1) 

where pj^{k) is some polynomial bounding the running time of adversary A. 
Since we assumed that QS is fully-anonymous, the function on the right-hand 
side of the inequality is negligible so AS is an IND-CPA secure encryption scheme. 



Adversary M(choose, gpk, gsk) 


Adversary M(guess, St x , a) 


(St, mo, mi) B(choose, (gpk, gsk)) 


Parse St' as (St, mo, mi , gpk, gsk, j) 


j d iff (mo, mi) 


For i <- 1, , . . , j - 1 


St' <— (St, m 0 , mi, gpk, gsk, j) 


cr i GSig (gsk [m 0 [z]], 0) 


Return (St' , mo [j ] , mi [j] , 0) 


For i j + 1, . . . , n 

(Ji GSig(gsk[mi[z]], 0) 

Gj <- cr 

Let d k>(guess, St, (<ji, . . . , ai)) 
Output d 



Fig. 4. Construction of an adversary A against QS from an adversary B against 
AS[QS\. 



The algorithm A is given in Figure 4. In the guess stage, A runs the guess 
stage of algorithm B for encryption scheme AS and obtains two messages mo 
and mi. These messages, together with the state information output by B is 
forwarded to the choose stage of A. In this stage, A selects at random a position 
j on which mo and mi are different, and creates a challenge ciphertext for B. 
The challenge ciphertext is an encryption (gpk, gsk ) of a word which on its first 
j — 1 positions coincides with mi and on its last n — j positions coincides with 
mo, where n = |mo| = |mi|. The bit b on position j in the plaintext encrypted 
by the challenge ciphertext is precisely the identity of the player that generated 
the challenge signature a which A received from its environment. 

For some fixed messages mo and mi, let us denote by so, . . . , s p the sequence 
of p = | d iff (mo, mi) | words such that so = mo, s p = mi, and any two consecutive 
words S{— i and Si differ exactly in one bit position. More precisely, let j be the 
element of rank i in d iff (mo, mi). We can construct word Si from word si-i by 
flipping the j- th bit of i, for i = 1, . . . , p. Now, let i be the rank of the value 
j selected by A during the choose stage of A. Therefore, adversary B receives as 
challenge either the encryption of Si-i or the encryption of s^, depending on the 
key used to create challenge signature a. With this in mind, notice that in the 
experiment Expg^ ^ b (fc, 2) (for b G {0, 1}), adversary A successfully guesses the 
bit b whenever adversary B correctly identifies if the challenge ciphertext is the 
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encryption of Si-i or that of Si. To simplify notation, we will write 6(Enc(pk, Si)) 
for S(guess, St, En c( (gpk, gsk). Si )). It follows from the above discussion that 

|diff(m 0 ,mi)| 

Pr[Ex^y(*.2) = l]= |diff(mo , mi)| E PrlSfEncfpi, .,-)) = !] 



Pr[Exp S V(t.2) = l]= |diff(m 1 ii mi)| g Pr [i?(Enc(pif, Sj)) 5 == 1] , 

where the first factor represents the probability that the value j selected by A 
has rank i. Let p = |diff(rao, mi)|. We can now bound the advantage of A by: 



Ad vg^(M) = 

= Pr [Exp"(fc,2) = 1] - Pr [Exp"(fc,2) = l] 

i p i p 

= - • X) Pr [ B(Er\c(pk, *)) = 1 ] - - • ^ Pr [ £(Enc(pi, )) = 1 ] 

^ * i — 1 ^ * i — i 



= ~ ' E (Pr [6(Enc(pic, s*)) 



P ^ 

1 f=l 



= - • (Pr [S(Enc(pk, s p )) = 1 
= — • (Pr [S(Enc(pk, mi)) = 

= i - Adv5J;rw 



> 



\m 0 \ 



Adv 



ind-cpa 

AS, B 



(k) 



= 1] — Pr [B(Er\c(pk, s»_i)) = 1]) 

] — Pr [£>(Enc(pic, s 0 )) = 1]) 

1] - Pr [i3(Enc(pic,TO 0 )) = 1]) 



We can also bound the length of m o by the total running of algorithm A , 
which is some polynomial Pa(’) in the security parameter. As a result, 

Adv£&(*,2) > ■ Adv5*g“(l) 

which gives the result claimed in Equation 1 by rearranging the terms. 

Remark 1. The encryption scheme A£[QS] in Figure 3 can also be proven to be 
IND-CCA secure if we restrict the length of the messages being encrypted to 1 
(i.e., the plaintext is just a single bit). Note that, in this special case, we can 
easily simulate the decryption oracle given to the adversary B using the oracle 
for the opening algorithm Open from the experiment for anonymity. 
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Remark 2. In [11], Boneh, Boyen, and Shacham define a weaker variant of the 
full- anonymity property, called CPA- full- anonymity, in which the Open oracle is 
not given to the adversary in the experiment for anonymity. Since the proof that 
secure group signatures imply IND-CPA public- key encryption does not rely on 
the Open oracle, the implication still stands even in their weaker security model. 

4 Concluding Remarks 

The main advantage of proving that the existence of secure group signature 
schemes implies public-key encryption schemes is that one can apply several 
of the results that are known for public-key encryption to the case of group 
signatures. Here we highlight the most important ones. 

Group signatures from one-way functions. Given that standard signature 
schemes can be constructed from any one-way function, one may wonder whether 
the same is true for group signatures. Unfortunately, this does not seem to be the 
case. In particular, such construction would need to use non-black-box reduction 
techniques when proving its security [25,29]. Loosely speaking, a non-black-box 
reduction from a cryptographic scheme to a given primitive is a reduction in 
which either the code of the primitive is used in a non-black-box manner by the 
cryptographic scheme or the code of the adversary against the cryptographic 
scheme is explicitly used when building an adversary against the primitive. 

As pointed out in [29] , many of the examples of cryptographic schemes that 
make use of the primitive’s code come from constructions making use of the 
general construction of zero-knowledge proofs for NP languages of Goldreich 
et al. [20,19], as their construction is non-black-box. However, it was recently 
found [4, 6, 5] that reductions making use of the adversary’s code in the proof 
of security were found and they are considered one of main breakthroughs in 
the area of zero-knowledge. Nevertheless, we would like to stress that almost 
all reductions in cryptography are black-box and the examples of non-black-box 
reductions are very few. Hence, it is unlikely that group signatures can be built 
from one-way functions. 

On the minimal assumption for group signatures. Despite the difficulty 
of constructing group signature schemes from one-way functions, one may won- 
der whether it is possible to build group signature from apparently stronger 
assumptions such as trapdoor predicates or (poly-to-one) trapdoor functions. A 
poly-to-one trapdoor function is a trapdoor function where the number of pre- 
images for any point in the range is polynomially-bounded. However, the picture 
in this case is not so clear and such constructions may or may not be possible. 
For this reason, we review some results which may be of importance to us. 

The first of these results is the one of Bellare et al. [7] that shows the the 
restriction on the pre-image size of trapdoor functions is an important one since 
super-poly-to-one trapdoor functions can be constructed from one-way func- 
tions [7]. On the other hand, poly-to-one trapdoor functions are also known to 
imply trapdoor predicates [7,31], which in turn are known to be equivalent to 
to secure public-key encryption [21]. 
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Another relevant result is the one due to Gertner et al. [18] which shows 
that no black-box reductions exist from trapdoor predicates to poly-to-one trap- 
door functions. In fact, their result shows that it might be possible to construct 
trapdoor predicates (i.e., public-key encryption) based on assumptions that are 
strictly weaker than (poly-to-one) trapdoor functions, with respect to black-box 
reductions. 

Another separation that is important to our work is the one from Gertner 
et al. [17] which shows that there are no black-box constructions of trapdoor 
permutations from trapdoor functions. Their result seems to indicate that the 
latter assumption is stronger than (poly-to-one) trapdoor functions. 

Apart from the fact that trapdoor permutations imply group signatures [9] 
and that the latter implies trapdoor predicates (this paper), the impossibil- 
ity of black-box reductions from trapdoor predicates to trapdoor functions to 
trapdoor permutations leaves completely open the remaining relations between 
these primitives and group signatures. Therefore, constructions of group signa- 
tures based on trapdoor functions or trapdoor predicates may still be possible. 
Turning to the other side of the coin, the construction of any of these primitives 
from group signatures may also be possible. 
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Abstract. The notion of concurrent signatures was recently introduced 
by Chen, Kudla and Paterson in their seminal paper in [5]. In concur- 
rent signature schemes, two entities can produce two signatures that are 
not binding, until an extra piece of information (namely the keystone ) is 
released by one of the parties. Upon release of the keystone, both signa- 
tures become binding to their true signers concurrently. In this paper, 
we extend this notion by introducing a new and stronger notion called 
perfect concurrent signatures. We require that although both signers are 
known to be trustworthy, the two signatures are still ambiguous to any 
third party (c.f. [5]). We provide two secure schemes to realize the new 
notion based on Schnorr’s signature schemes and bilinear pairing. These 
two constructions are essentially the same. However, as we shall show in 
this paper, the scheme based on bilinear pairing is more efficient than 
the one that is based on Schnorr’s signature scheme. 



1 Introduction 

Consider a situation where Alice would like to purchase a laptop from Bob. Alice 
signs a payment instruction to pay Bob the price of the laptop, and Bob agrees 
by signing a statement that he authorizes her to pick the laptop up from the 
shop. We need to achieve a situation where both Alice’s and Bob’s signatures are 
binding at the same time. In this particular scenario, the signature will be binding 
when Alice picks up her laptop from the shop. Alice’s payment instruction will be 
binding, and Bob’s signature (or the receipt) will also be binding to allow Alice to 
pick up her laptop. This is a typical application where concurrent signatures are 
applicable, as introduced in their seminal paper in [5]. The signature from both 
parties will be simultaneously binding after the so-called “keystone” is released 
by one of the party involved. 

In [5], Chen, Kudla and Paterson presented a concrete concurrent signature 
scheme based on a variant of Schnorr based ring signature scheme [1]. In their 
scheme, any third party cannot be convinced that a signature has indeed been 
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signed by one particular signer, since any signer can always generate this signa- 
ture by himself/ herself. However, we note that in a situation where Alice and Bob 
are known to be honest players, any third party can be sure that both signers 
have signed the messages even before the keystone is released. We will highlight 
this idea in Section 3. In this paper, we firstly extend this notion to perfect 
concurrent signature schemes , which will allow full ambiguity of the concurrent 
signatures, even both signers are known to be trustworthy. 

Our Contribution 

In this paper, we firstly introduce a stronger notion of concurrent signature 
schemes namely perfect concurrent signature schemes. We argue that this notion 
is extremely important, especially in the case where both signers are known to 
be trustworthy. We provide two concrete schemes to satisfy this model, and 
show their security proofs. Our first scheme is based on a variant of Schnorr ring 
signature scheme, and our second scheme is based on bilinear pairing. These two 
schemes are essentially the same. However, our second scheme is more efficient 
that the first one. 

The rest of this paper is organized as follows. In the next section, we will 
review some of the previous and related works in this area. In section 3, we 
recall the notion of concurrent signatures introduced in [5], and analyze the 
concrete signature scheme proposed in the same paper. As we shall show in 
this section, if both parties are honest, then any third party can be sure who has 
issued the published signatures. We strengthen this notion by introducing perfect 
concurrent signatures in section 4. We provide a concrete perfect concurrent 
signature scheme based on Schnorr’s signature scheme in section 5 and based on 
bilinear pairing in section 6. Section 7 concludes this paper. 

2 Related Work 

Fair exchange in digital signatures has been considered as a fundamental problem 
in cryptography. Fairness in exchanging signatures is normally achieved with the 
help of a trusted third party (TTP) (which is often offline). There were some at- 
tempts where a fair exchange of signatures can be achieved with a “semi-trusted” 
TTP who can be called upon to handle disputes between signers [2]. This type 
of fair exchanges is also referred to as optimistic fair exchange. The well-known 
open problem in fair exchange is the requirement of a dispute resolving TTP 
whose role cannot be replaced by a normal certification authority. 

In [8], the notion of ring signatures was formalized and an efficient scheme 
based on RSA was proposed. A ring signature scheme allows a signer who knows 
at least one secret information (or trapdoor information) to produce a sequence 
of n random permutation and form them into a ring. This signature can be 
used to convince any third party that one of the people in the group (who 
knows the trapdoor information) has authenticated the message on behalf of the 
group. The authentication provides signer ambiguity , in the sense that no one 
can identify who has actually signed the message. In [1], a method to construct 
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a ring signature from different types of public keys, such as these for integer 
factoring based schemes and discrete log based schemes, was proposed. The 
proposed scheme is more efficient than [8]. The formal security definition of a 
ring signature is also given in [1]. 

Recently, the notion of concurrent signatures was introduced in [ 5 ] . This type 
of signature schemes allows two parties to produce two signatures in such a way 
that, from the point of view of any third party, both signatures are ambiguous 
until an extra piece of information, called the keystone , is released by one of the 
parties. Upon releasing the keystone, both signatures become binding to their 
true signers concurrently. Concurrent signature schemes fall just short of solving 
the full TTP problem in fair exchange of signatures, because it still requires a 
certification authority (like a normal signature scheme). 

In concurrent signatures, there are two parties involved in the protocol, 
namely A and B (or Alice and Bob, resp.). Since one party is required to create 
a keystone and send the first message to the other party, we call this party as the 
initial signer. A party who responds to the initial signature by creating another 
signature with the same keystone fix is called a matching signer. Without loss 
of generality, we assume A to be the initial signer and B the matching signer. 



2.1 Bilinear Pairing 

Let Gi be a cyclic additive group generated by P, whose order is a prime g, and 
G2 be a cyclic multiplicative group with the same order q. Let e : Gi x Gi — > G2 
be a map with the following properties: 

1. Bilinearity: e(aP, bQ ) = e(P, Q) ab for all P, Q G Gi, a, b G Z q 

2 . Non-degeneracy: There exists P, Q G G\ such that e(P, Q) 7^ 1 , in other 
words, the map does not send all pairs in Gi x Gi to the identity in G2; 

3 . Computability: There is an efficient algorithm to compute e(P, Q ) for all 
P, Q G Gi . 

In our setting of prime order groups, the Non-degeneracy is equivalent to 
e(P, Q) 7^ 1 for all P, Q G Gi. So, when P is a generator of Gi, e(P, P) is a 
generator of G2. Such a bilinear map is called a bilinear pairing (more exactly, 
called an admissible bilinear pairing). 

Definition 1. Bilinear Diffie-Hellman (BDH) Problem. 

Given a randomly chosen P G Gi, as well as aP,bP and cP (for unknown 
randomly chosen a, 6, c G Z q ), compute e(P, P) a6c . 

For the BDH problem to be hard, Gi and G2 must be chosen so that there is 
no known algorithm for efficiently solving the Diffie-Hellman problem in either 
Gi or G2. We note that if the BDH problem is hard for a pairing e, then it 
follows that e is non-degenerate. 



Definition 2. Bilinear Diffie-Hellman Assumption. 

IfTQ is a BDH parameter generator , the advantage Advxg(A) that an algorithm 
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A has in solving the BDH problem is defined to be the probability that the algo- 
rithm A outputs e(P,P) abc on inputs Gi, G2, e, P, aP, 6 P, cP, where (Gi,G2,e) 
is the output of XQ for sufficiently large security parameter I, P is a random 
generator of Gi and a,b,c are random elements of Z q . The BDH assumption is 
that kdvzg(A) is negligible for all efficient algorithms A. 

2.2 Signature Knowledge of Representation 

The first signature based on proof of knowledge (SPK) was proposed in [ 3 , 4 ]. 
We will use the following definition of SPK from [ 3 ]. 

Let q be a large prime and p = 2 q + 1 be also a prime. Let G be a finite cyclic 
group of prime order p. Let g be a generator of Z* such that computing discrete 
logarithms of any group elements (apart from the identity element) with respect 
to one of the generators is infeasible. Let H : {0, 1}* —> {0, 1 } £ denote a strong 
collision-resistant hash function. 

Definition 3. A pair (c, s) G {0,1}^ x Z p satisfying c = H(g\ \y\ \g s y c \ \m) is a 
signature based on proof of knowledge of discrete logarithm of a group element y 
to the base g of the message m G {0, 1}* and is denoted by SPK {a : y = g a }(m). 

An SPK {a : y = g a }(m) can only be computed if the value (secret key) a = 
log (y) is known. This is also known as a non-interactive proof of the knowledge 
<x 

Definition 4. A pair (c,s) satisfying c = H(h\ \g\ \z\ \y\ \h s z c \ \g s y c \ \m) is a sig- 
nature of equality of the discrete logarithm problem of the group element z with 
respect to the base h and the discrete logarithm of the group element y with re- 
spect to the base g for the message m. It is denoted by SPKEQ{a : y = g a Az = 
h a }(m). 

This signature of equality can be seen as two parallel signatures of knowledge 
SPK {a : y = g a }(m) and SPK {a : 2 = h a }(m ), where the exponent for the 
commitment, challenge and response are the same. It is straightforward to see 
that this signature of equality can be extended to show the equality of n parallel 
signatures of knowledge SPK using the same technique. 

3 Review on Concurrent Signatures 

As defined in [ 5 ], concurrent signatures are digital signature schemes that con- 
sist of four algorithms: SETUP, ASIGN, AVERIFY and VERIFY. In [ 5 ], a generic 
construction of concurrent signatures was proposed. 

Ambiguity of Concurrent Signatures 

Having observed the two signatures (<71,02) published, any third party A can 
conclude one of the following: i) Both signatures (<71,02) were generated by A. 
ii) Both signatures (oq, <72) were generated by B. iii) <71 was generated by A and 
<7 2 was generated by B. iv) oq was generated by B and a 2 was generated by A. 
Hence, the success probability of a third party A to correctly guess the signers is 
bounded by Succ^f (oq, 02) < 4 • Pr[cq = oq A aj = 02] — 1 where i, j G {A, B}. 
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3.1 Chen et. al. ’s Concrete Concurrent Signatures Protocol 

The scheme consists of four algorithms. 

— SETUP is probabilistic algorithm that sets up all parameters including keys. 
It selects two large primes p, q for q\p— 1 and a generator g G Z* of order q. It 
also generates two cryptographic hash functions Hi, #2 : {0, 1}* — > 7L q . Say, 
Alice and Bob are two parties involved in the system. Upon completion of the 
setup, Alice obtains her private key xa G 7L q and the corresponding public 
key ha = g XA (mod p) and Bob obtains xb G Z g , ys = g XB (mod p) as 
his private key and public key. 

— ASIGN is a probabilistic algorithm that takes as input (yA,yB,Xi, f), where 
i G (A, B) and / = H\{k) for the keystone k G {0,1}* and outputs an 
ambiguous signature a p To sign a message Ma, Alice picks a random r G 7L q 
and a keystone k and then computes / = H\(k) and 

h = H 2 (g r y f B (mod p)\\M A ), h A = h-f (mod q),s A =r-h A XA (mod q). 

The output from the algorithm is the signature on M\ a a = (sa,^a,/), 
which is then sent to Bob. 

— AVERIFY is an algorithm that takes as input Si = (cq, y^ pj, Mi) and outputs 
accept or reject. Given Sa = (<ta> Pa, Vb, M), Bob checks the equality: 

h A + f = H 2 {g SA y h A A y[ \ (mod p)\\M A ) (mod q ). (1) 

If it holds, accept the signature; otherwise, reject. If the signature is ac- 
cepted, Bob signs message Mb by using (jja, yB, %b, /)• The resulting signa- 
ture is a B = ( s B , h B , /), where ti = H 2 (g r 'y f A (mod p)\\M B ), h B = h' - f 
(mod q), s B = r' — h B x B (mod q). r' is a random number selected from 
Z q . He then sends to Alice. Upon receiving cr^, Alice checks whether or 
not / is the same as the one used by herself. If not, abort. Otherwise, Alice 
checks the equality: 

h B + f = H 2 (g SB y B B y A (mod p)\\M B ) (mod q). (2) 

If it holds, Alice sends k to Bob. 

— VERIFY is an algorithm that takes as input (k, Si) and checks if H\(k) = /. 
It not, it terminates the process. Otherwise, it runs AVERIFY (Si). 

In the original paper, it was claimed that both a a and gb provide identity 
ambiguity. After the keystone k is released by one of parties, the ambiguity is 
removed, and hence, the identity of the signers is revealed and the signatures 
become binding. Therefore, fairness in exchange of signatures is achieved. 



3.2 On the Ambiguity of Chen et. a/.’s Concurrent Signatures 

In the concrete scheme of [5], in some circumstances, any third party can be 
sure about the originators of the two publicly available valid signatures. For 
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example, when the two signers are well known to be honest, any third party 
would trust that the signers will not deviate from the prescribed protocol. Hence, 
any third party would believe that the signatures are valid and these signatures 
can be identified even before the keystone is released. This argument is justified 
as follows. 

Proposition 1. In the concrete scheme of [5], iff the two signers are well known 
to be honest , then any third party can identify who the real signers of the publicly 
available valid signatures, even before the keystone is released. 

Proof We note that hi and / are indistinguishable to the verifier. Assume 
that A and B have followed the protocol and constructed two signatures a a = 
( sa , hA-> f ) and gb — (s#, hs, /)• For a third party, to verify ga, he will use y 
while to verify gb, he will need to use y A , since otherwise, the verification will 
not return accept. Hence, we have removed one possibility from the ambiguity 
listed in Section 3. In other words, in the concrete scheme of [5], after the two 
signatures are released, then there are only three possibilities (c.f. the type of 
ambiguities introduced in Section 3), namely (i) Both signatures (0-1,02) were 
generated by A. (ii) Both signatures (<71,02) were generated by B. (iii) <71 was 
generated by A and <72 was generated by B. We note that the fourth possibility 
will not happen since it will not satisfy the verification algorithm, otherwise (if 
we assume A was the initial signer). This means that his success probability of 
guessing the correct signers has been increased to 1/3. Moreover, when the two 
signers are known to be honest, then the first two possibilities can be disregarded 
(since the two signers will always follow the protocol), and hence, the third party 
can identify who the signers are before the keystone is released. □ 

4 Perfect Concurrent Signature Schemes 

In this section, firstly we define the notion of perfect concurrent signatures for- 
mally. 

Definition 5. Concurrent signature scheme CS are called as perfect concurrent 
signature schemes (PCS) iff by observing the two valid signatures, any third party 
cannot identify who has issued the signatures, even the signers are well known 
to be honest and will not deviate the prescribed protocol. We assume the signers 
are called A and B, resp. 

We define a third party A, who is assumed to be a probabilistic Turing machine, 
whose running time is bounded by t which is polynomial in a security parameter 
t. A has successfully observed and obtained two signatures (<71,02) produced by 
a CS scheme. Even the two signers are well known to be honest, the probability 
of A ’s success in identifying the signers before the keystone is released is defined 
by 

Succ^ cs (0-i, 0^2) = 4 • Pr[(ii = 0-i A &j = 0^2] — 1 
where i,j£ { A , B}. 
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To achieve perfect concurrent signature schemes, the two signatures must 
not have an explicit relationship which is observable by any third party (eg. 
the construction in [5] which is observable since the value of / is used twice in 
the scheme). The relationship between the two signatures must be known to 
the two signers only. Hence, any third party cannot differentiate the real signer 
of a signature, and hence, we achieve the requirement of a perfect concurrent 
signature scheme. 

5 A Perfect Concurrent Signature Scheme 
from Schnorr’s Signature Schemes 

As defined in [5], firstly we define the four algorithms SETUP, ASIGN, AVERIFY 
and VERIFY as follows. 

— SETUP. The SETUP algorithm selects two large prime numbers p and g, 
and a generator g G Z* of order q. It also generates a cryptographic hash 
function Hi : {0,1}* — > Z q . The SETUP algorithm also sets M = JC = Z*. 
Upon completion of this setup, A selects her secret key xa E Z * and sets her 
public key to be yA = g XA (mod p), and B also sets his secret and public 
keys as (x b ? yB = g XB (mod p)). 

— ASIGN. The ASIGN algorithm accepts the following parameters (yi,yj,Xi,s % 
m), where yi , yj are the public keys, yi = g Xi (mod p), yi yj , Xi G Z* is 
the secret key corresponding to s G T and m G A4 is the message. The 
algorithm will perform the following. 

1. Select a random a G Z q . 

2. Compute c = Hi(m, g a yj (mod p)). 

3. Compute s = (a — c)x (mod q ). 

4. Output a = (c, s, s). 

We note that one can verify that c = Hi(m, g c yfyj (mod p)) holds with 
equality. 

— AVERIFY. The AVERIFY algorithm accepts the following parameters (a, 

yj , m) , where a = (c, s, s), yj are the public keys and the message m G M. 
The algorithm verifies whether 

? ~ 

c = Hi(m, g c y-Vj (mod p)) 

holds with equality, and if so, it outputs accept. Otherwise, it outputs 
reject. 

— VERIFY. The algorithm accepts (fc, 5), where k ^ JC is the keystone and 
S = (m,(j,yi,yj), where a = (c,s,s). The algorithm checks whether the 
keystone k is valid by executing a keystone verification algorithm. If the 
output of this verification is reject, then output reject. Otherwise, it runs 
AVERIFY(S'). The output of VERIFY is just that of AVERIFY. 
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A Concrete PCS Protocol 

Without losing generality, we assume that A is the initial signer and B is the 
matching signer. Before starting the protocol, the SETUP algorithm is executed, 
and the public keys i/a and ys are published. 

1. A performs the following. 

— Selects a message tua G Ad. 

— Picks a random keystone k G JC and sets 82 = H\(k). 

— Runs (j a < — ASIGN(2/^, 2/^, 82, m^), to obtain a a = (c, s, 82), and sets 

81 <— 8. 

— Selects a random t G 7 L q and compute t = y\ (mod p). 

— Publishes (ra^a , , t) , where g a = (c, 81,82), and sends this value to B. 

2 . Upon receiving A ’ s ambiguous signature a a, B verifies the signature by 

v 

testing whether AVERIFY(cr^, yA, yB, m) = accept. If the equation does not 
hold, then B aborts. Otherwise, B performs the following. (We note that 
at this stage, B knows that 82 is related to the keystone used by A, but no 
third party knows about this fact). 

— Selects a message G M. 

— Computes r <— t XB (mod p). 

— Sets s[ <— 82 + r (mod q). 

— Runs a b ASIGN(p#, yA, xb, 8^, m^), to obtain gb = (c 7 , 81,82). 

— Sets 82 <— 82. 

— Publishes (m^,^), where gb — (c 7 , s' lJ s' 2 ) and sends this value to A. 

3 . Upon receiving B signature (racers), where gb = (c 7 , 8^,82), A performs 
the following. 

v 

— Verifies whether AVERIFY(ob, yA, ys, tub) = accept holds with equal- 
ity. Otherwise, A aborts. 

— Computes r = s[ — 82 (mod q). 

— Verifies whether r = y^ At (mod p) holds. If it does not hold, then A 
aborts. 

- Generates r <— SPKEQ( 7 : r = y 1 ^ At = g p 1 A yA = p 7 )(&)- 

— Releases the keystone k = {fc,r, £,T} publicly, and both signatures are 
binding concurrently. 

Remarks: 

1 . We note that if B is the initial signer, then he will select 81 = H\{k) as 
his keystone, instead of 82. Then, when H(as the matching signer) receives 
BA signature, she will set r' t XA (mod p), where t = y l B (mod p) for a 
random t G Z g , and compute s ' 2 ^ s\ + r' (mod q). 

2. We note that r is always set to r = s[ — 82 (mod g), and r' — s' 2 — 81 
(mod q). 

3 . By observing (c, 81, 82), (c 7 , 8 7 l5 82), any third party cannot determine who is 
the initial signer between the two parties. 

4 . The probability whether r is used in the second step of the protocol instead 
of r 7 is uniform, i.e. 1 / 2 . Hence, by observing the published information, 
any third party cannot figure out whether r or r 7 that has been used in the 
protocol. 
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5 . We note that k = {&,r, T} will ensure that both signatures are binding to 
their signers concurrently. It will also ensure that any party cannot cheat by 
producing two signatures by himself/herself and claim that the other party 
has generate one of the signatures. 

VERIFY Algorithm 

We note that after n is released publicly, both signatures a a and gb are binding 
concurrently. To verify these signatures, anyone can perform the following. 

? 

1 . Run the keystone verification algorithm : Test whether H\{k) = 52 (or 

? 

Hi (k) = si if B is the initial signer) holds with equality. Otherwise, output 
rej ect. 

2 . Obtain a a = (c, si, S2) and gb = (c', s r 2 ). 

3 . Compute r = s[ — S2 (mod q) and r' = s 2 — s 1 (mod q). 

4 . Test whether r is valid. Otherwise, output reject. 

? 

5 . Verify whether AVERIFY(cr^, yA, Vb, ttia) = accept holds. Otherwise, out- 
put reject. 

7 

6 . Verify whether AVERIFY(ob, yA, Pb, ttib) = accept holds. Otherwise, out- 
put reject. 

7. Output accept. 



5.1 Security Analysis 

In this section, we provide several theorems and lemmas to show the correctness 
and soundness of our scheme. 

Theorem 1. Before n is released , both signatures are ambiguous. It provides 
fairness to both parties. 

Proof. The ambiguity of A’s and IT s signatures are clear since from any third 
party’s point of view, it is either A or B who has generated such signatures. 
Both parties could have generated a pair of valid signatures by himself/herself. 
Let us assume that A would like to generate a pair of CS signature by herself. 
She will perform the following 

— Select two random numbers 52, s' 2 GZ g . 

— Run g\ <— ASIGN(?/a, yB,%A, ^2, mi), to obtain g\ = (c, si, 52). 

— Run (J2 <— ASIGN(2 m, yB,XA, s' 2 , m2), to obtain 02 = (c', s ' l5 s^)- 

— The two signatures ((71,(72) is a valid CS signature pair, which is indistin- 
guishable from any third party’s point of view. 

We note that t is truly random from any third party’s point of view. □ 

Lemma 1. When the output of the VERIFY algorithm is accept, then any third 
party can determine who issued the signatures. 
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Proof. Without losing generality, we assume A is the initial signer and B is the 
matching signer. To verify that a signature was generated by A , any third party 
performs the following steps. 

7 

— Verify whether H\(k) = 82. If if does not hold, then output reject. 

7 

— Verify whether c = g c y s ly s ^ (mod p)) holds. If it does not hold, 

then output reject. 

— Output accept. 

We note that after verifying both equations above, any third party is assured 
that the signature was indeed generated by A because he knows that the value 
of S2 was already set when c was computed. Hence, this shows that the only way 
to compute the correct 8i is by knowing the secret key xa- 

To verify that a signature was generated by B, any third party needs to 
perform similar steps as above. 

— Verify whether r is valid to ensure that r is valid. Otherwise, output re j ect. 

7 

— Verify whether r + 82 = s[ (mod q) holds. Otherwise, output reject. 

7 

— Verify whether H\(k) = S2 holds. Otherwise, output reject. 

— Verify whether c! = ^(m^, g c y^y^ (mod p)) holds. Otherwise, output 
rej ect. 

— Output accept. 

We note that after verifying the above equations, any third party is sure that 
the signature was indeed generated by B because the value s[ was already set 
when c' was computed. This shows that the only way to compute the correct s' 2 
that will satisfy the above equation is by knowing the secret key xb- □ 

Theorem 2. Both signatures are binding after n is released. 

Proof. After n is released, any third party can verify the authenticity of (m^, (c, 

7 

81,82)) and (m^, (c', 8^, 82)) by testing whether AVERIFY(cr, yA, ys, ttia) = 
accept, for a G {(c, 81,82), (c 7 , s[, 82)}. As shown in Lemma 1, any third party 
will be sure with the identity of the signature issuer. n 

Theorem 3 . Our scheme is a perfect concurrent signature scheme. 

Theorem 4 . Our perfect concurrent signature scheme is existentially unforge- 
able under a chosen message attack in the random oracle model, assuming the 
hardness of the discrete logarithm problem. 

Proof (sketch). The proof is similar to the proof of unforgeability of the Schnorr 
signature scheme in [6] and the concurrent signatures in [5]. We incorporate 
the forking lemma [7, 6] to provide the proof. We use the notion of existential 
unforgeability against a chosen message attack from [5] . We omit this proof due 
to space limitation and refer the reader to the full version of this paper for a 
more complex account. □ 
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6 A Perfect Concurrent Signature Scheme 
from Bilinear Pairing 

In this section, we provide a perfect concurrent signature scheme from bilinear 
pairing. This scheme is essentially the same as our first scheme. However, as 
we shall show in this section, our second scheme is more efficient than our first 
scheme. Firstly, we define the four algorithms SETUP, ASIGN, AVERIFY and 
VERIFY as follows. 

— SETUP. The SETUP algorithm selects a random number s £ Z* and sets 
Ppub = sP. It selects two cryptographic hash functions Hq : {0, 1}* — ► 
Gi and Hi : {0, 1}* — ^ 7L q . It publishes system parameters params = 
{Gi, G 2 , e, q, P, Ppub, Ho, Hi}, and keeps s as the master-key , which is se- 
cret. The algorithm also sets Ad = /C = T sZ g . Without losing generality, 
suppose A is the initial signer and B is the matching signer. A selects her 
secret key sa £ Z*, and B selects his secret key sb £ Z*. M’s public key is 
P V ub A = s A P, P’ s public key is P pu b B = s B P. 

— ASIGN. The ASIGN algorithm accepts the following parameters ( P pu b 1 , P pu b 2 , 
si,s,m), where s 1 is the secret key associated with the public key P pu b 1 , 
s £ T and ra £ Ad is the message. The algorithm will perform the following. 

• Select a random a £ 7L q . 

• Compute c 0 = H(P publ \\P pub2 \\e(aH 1 (m), P)e(sH 1 (m), P pub2 )). 

• Let ci = (a — Co)s^~ 1 (mod q). 

• Let c 2 s. 

• Return a = (co, ci, C 2 ) as the signature on m. 

— AVERIFY. The AVERIFY algorithm accepts (cr, P pu b 1 , Ppub 2 , m), where a = 
(co, ci, C 2 ). The algorithm verifies whether 

Co ^ H {Ppubi | \Ppub 2 I \ c(H 1 ( rn ) , P ) 0 e(ciH\ (m) , Ppubi ')c{c2H\ (m) , P P ub 2 )) 

holds with equality, and if so, it outputs accept. Otherwise, it outputs 
rej ect. 

— VERIFY. The algorithm accepts (k, S), where k £ JC is the keystone and S = 
(m, a, P pu b 1 , P pu b 2 ) , where a = (co, ci, C 2 ). The algorithm verifies whether k 
is valid. If the output of the verification is reject, then it outputs reject. 
Otherwise, it runs AVERIFY(S'). The output of VERIFY is the output of 

AVERIFY. 

A Concrete Perfect Concurrent Scheme from Bilinear Pairing 
Without losing generality, we assume that A is the initial signer and B is the 
matching signer. Firstly, they execute the SETUP algorithm to obtain P pu b A and 
PpubB • 

1. A performs the following. 

— Selects a message m A £ Ad, a random keystone k £ JC and computes 
C2=H 1 (k). 
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— Selects a random a G Z* and computes Z = aP. 

- Runs a A AS\GN(P pubA , P pubB , s A , c 2 , m A ) to obtain a A = (c 0 ,ci,c 2 ). 
— Publishes a A and Z, and sends this value to B. 

2. B receives A ’ s ambiguous signature a A , runs and verifies whether AVERIFY 

? 

(cr A , P pubA , P pubEn m A ) = accept holds with equality. If it does not hold, 
then B aborts the protocol. Otherwise, B performs the following. 

— Selects a message G Af. 

— Computes r = e(Z, P pubA ) SB . 

— Computes c[ C2 + r (mod <7). 

- Runs <jb <— AS\GN(P pubB ,P pubA ,s B ,c' 1 ,m B ) to obtain a B = (cq, 4, 4) 
and publishes this value. 

3. Receiving ITs ambiguous signature a B , A computes r = e(P pubB , Z) SA , runs 

? 

and verifies whether AVERIFY(<tb, P pu b A 5 Ppub B 5 m s) = accept holds with 
equality. If it does not hold, then A aborts the protocol. Otherwise, A releases 
the keystone k and a, and both signatures are binding concurrently. 



6.1 Security Analysis 

We note that this scheme has the same features to the scheme presented in 
section 5. 

Theorem 5. Before k and a are released , both signatures are ambiguous. 

Proof (sketch). It can be easily seen that any party can always run ASIGN algo- 
rithm twice, and the resulting signatures will be indistinguishable from a pair of 
signatures that are generated by the two parties. □ 

Theorem 6. After k and a are released , both signatures are binding concur- 
rently. 

? 

Proof (sketch). After k is released, then the validity of c 2 = Hi(k) (in the case 

where A is the initial signer, or c\ = H\{k) in the case where B is the initial 
signer) can be verified. Having verified this value, the initial signer’s signature 
will be binding. Then, from the knowledge of a, any third party can obtain 
r = e(P pubA , P pubB ) a to verify the authenticity of the second signature. This 
way, both signatures will be binding concurrently. □ 

Theorem 7. Our second scheme is a perfect concurrent signature. 

Proof. Although both parties are known to be honest, the signatures are ambigu- 
ous to any third party. The relation between the two signatures are not clear 
until k and a are released. □ 

Theorem 8. If a valid pair of concurrent signature can be generated without the 
knowledge of any valid signer’s secret key , then the BDH problem can be solved 
in a polynomial time. 
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Proof. We assume there exists a polynomial algorithm A that can produce a 
valid concurrent signature without any knowledge of the signer’s secret key. 
That means, the algorithm A accepts (P pu b A i Ppub B i m A,rnB, Z) together with 
params , to produce (co,ci,C2) and Without losing generality, we as- 

sume the initial signer is A, and hence, r = c[— c 2 (mod q). Now, we construct 
an algorithm A that will use A to solve the BDH problem as follows. 

A’s objective is to solve e(P, P^ ahc given aP, bP and cP. Firstly, the algo- 
rithm A sets PpubA = a P an d Ppub B = bP. It also sets Z = cP. It also se- 
lects two random messages G Z g . Then, it calls the algorithm A with 

( Ppub A > Ppub B j Z) to obtain a valid concurrent signature pair (co, C2) 

and Finally, it computes r = c[ — C2 (mod g), and outputs it 

as the answer of the BDH problem. We note that r = c[ — C2 (mod q ) = 
e{P P ub A i Ppub B ) c = e(P,P) abc . The success probability of this algorithm is the 
same as the success probability of algorithm A. Hence, we obtain the contradic- 
tion. □ 

Corollary 1. Our second scheme is more efficient compared to our first scheme. 

In our second scheme, releasing k and a are sufficient to ensure that both signa- 
tures are binding concurrently. This is due to the use of bilinear pairing opera- 
tions that enable us to obtain r without releasing further information. In our first 
scheme, we need to incorporate P to ensure the authenticity of the published r. 

7 Conclusion 

We extended the notion of concurrent signature schemes to perfect concurrent 
signature schemes. We provided a formal definition of perfect concurrent sig- 
nature schemes, together with two concrete constructions based on Schnorr’s 
signature schemes and bilinear pairing. 
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Abstract. Identity-based (ID-based) cryptosystems avoid the necessity 
of certificates to authenticate public keys in a digital communications 
system. This is desirable, specially for these applications which involve 
a large number of public keys in each execution. For example, any com- 
putation and verification of a ring signature, where a user anonymously 
signs a message on behalf of a set of users including himself, requires to 
authenticate the public keys of all the members of the set. 

We use bilinear pairings to design a new ID-based ring signature scheme. 
We give bounds on the concrete security of our scheme in the random ora- 
cle model, under the assumption that the Computational Diffie- Heilman 
problem is hard to solve. Then we extend this scheme to scenarios where 
a subset of users anonymously sign on behalf of some access structure of 
different subsets. 



1 Introduction 

In a ring signature scheme , a user forms a set (or ring) of users which contains 
himself, and anonymously computes a signature on behalf of the whole ring. 
Any verifier must be convinced that the signature has been computed by some 
member of this ring, but he has no information about who is the actual author 
of the signature. 

In real applications, however, the public keys of the users are authenticated 
via a Public Key Infrastructure (PKI) based on certificates. Therefore, the signer 
must first verify that the public keys of the ring correspond to the identities of 
the users that he wants to include on the ring. Later, the verifier must first check 
the validity of the certificates of all the public keys of the members of the ring. 

This necessary management of digital certificates substantially increases the 
cost of both generation and verification of a ring signature. Thus, any possible 
alternative which avoids the necessity of digital certificates is welcome in order 
to design efficient ring signature schemes in particular, and efficient public key 
cryptosystems in general. 

Shamir introduced in 1984 the concept of identity-based (from now on, ID- 
based) cryptography [12]. The idea is that the public key of a user can be publicly 
computed from his identity (for example, from a complete name, an e-mail or 
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an IP address). Then, the secret key is derived from the public key. In this way, 
digital certificates are not needed, because anyone can easily verify that some 
public key PKjj corresponds in fact to user U. 

The process that generates secret keys from public keys must be executed 
by an external entity, known as the master. Thus, the master knows the secret 
keys of all the users of the system. A way to relax this negative point could be 
to consider a set of master entities which share the secret information. 

In this work we present a provably secure ID-based ring signature scheme, 
based on bilinear pairings. The concept of ring signature schemes was introduced 
in [ 11 ]. Other ring signature schemes with different properties have been pro- 
posed and proven secure in [3, 1, 7, 5]. Finally, the only ID-based ring signature 
scheme proposed until now (as far as we know) is the one by Zhang and Kim 
[14]. In Section 3 we review the properties that a ring signature scheme must 
satisfy, and we recall some results about the security of a particular family of 
ring signature schemes. 

We propose our new ID-based ring signature scheme in Section 4. The main 
difference with respect to the scheme of Zhang and Kim is that computations 
can be parallelized, whereas in their scheme they must be done in an iterative 
(and so, more slow) way. The new scheme belongs to the generic family of ring 
signature schemes, introduced in [7]; therefore, we can use the security results 
given in that work for this family of schemes. In this way, we provide a formal 
proof of its existential unforgeability under chosen message attacks in the random 
oracle model, assuming that the Computational Diffie- Heilman problem is hard 
to solve, in Section 5. The mathematical tools that we need for the design and 
the analysis of our scheme are presented in Section 2 . 

We also propose, in Section 6 , an ID-based scheme for scenarios where all 
the members of some subset collaborate to compute a ring signature. These 
members choose an ad-hoc access structure containing some subsets of users 
(among them, the actual subset of signers). The recipient of the signature is 
convinced that the message has been signed by all the members of some subset, 
but has no information about which subset of the access structure is the actual 
signer. 

2 Bilinear Pairings 

Let Gi be an additive group of prime order g, generated by some element P. Let 
G 2 be a multiplicative group with the same order q. 

A bilinear pairing is a map e : Gi x Gi — > G 2 with the following three 
properties: 

1. It is bilinear, which means that given elements Ai,A 2 ,A 3 E Gi, we have 
that e(Ai + A 2 , A 3 ) = e(Ai, A 3 ) • e(A 2 , A 3 ) and e(Ai, A 2 + A 3 ) = e(Ai, A 2 ) • 
e(Ai,As). In particular, for all a, b E Z g , we have e(aP,bP) = e(P, P) ab = 
e(P,abP) = e(abP,P). 

2. The map e can be efficiently computed for any possible input pair. 

3. The map e is non-degenerate: there exist elements Ai,A 2 E Gi such that 

e(Ai, A 2 ) ^ 1g 2 - 
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Combining properties 1 and 3, it is easy to see that e(P, P ) ^ 1q 2 and that 
the equality e(Ai,P) = e(A. 2 ,P) implies that A\ = A 2 . 

The typical way of obtaining such pairings is by deriving them from the Weil 
or the Tate pairing on an elliptic curve over a finite field. 

Let Hi : {0, 1}* — > Gi — {0} be a hash function. The most usual way to 
design an ID-based cryptosystem is the following. The master has a secret key 
xGZ*, and he publishes the value Y = xP G Gi. 

Every user U of the ID-based system has an identifier I Du G {0, 1}*, that 
can be an IP address, a telephone number, an e-mail address, etc. The public key 
of U is then defined to be PKu = Hi{IDjj) G Gi — {0}. In this way, everybody 
can verify the authenticity of a public key without the necessity of certificates. 

The user U needs to contact the master to obtain his secret key SKu = 
xPKu G Gi. The drawback of this approach, as mentioned in the Introduction, 
is that the master must be completely trusted, because he knows the secret keys 
of all the users. 

2.1 The Computational Diffie-Hellman Problem 

We consider the following well-known problem in the group Gi of prime order 
g, generated by P: 

Definition 1. Given the elements P, aP and bP, for some random values a,b G 
Z* ; the Computational Diffie-Hellman problem consists of computing the element 
abP. 

The Computational Diffie-Hellman Assumption asserts that, if the order of 
Gi is q > 2 k , then any polynomial time algorithm that solves the Computational 
Diffie-Hellman problem has a success probability p^ which is negligible in the 
security parameter k. In other words, for all polynomial /(), there exists an 
integer ko such that pk < , for all k > ko . 

The security of the ID-based ring signature scheme that we propose in this 
work is based on the Computational Diffie-Hellman Assumption. 

3 Ring Signatures 

The idea of a ring signature is the following: a user wants to compute a signature 
on a message, on behalf of a set (or ring) of users which includes himself. He 
wants the verifier of the signature to be convinced that the signer of the message 
is in effect some of the members of this ring. But he wants to remain completely 
anonymous. That is, nobody will know which member of the ring is the actual 
author of the signature. 

These two informal requirements are ensured, if the scheme satisfies the fol- 
lowing properties: 

1. Correctness: if a ring signature is generated by properly following the sign- 
ing protocol, then the verification protocol always accepts this signature as 
valid. 
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2. Anonymity: any verifier should not have probability greater than 1/n to 
guess the identity of the real signer who has computed a ring signature on 
behalf of a ring of n members. 

3. Unforgeability: among all the proposed definitions of unforgeability (see 
[6]), we consider the strongest one: any attacker must have negligible prob- 
ability of success in forging a new valid ring signature for some message on 
behalf of some ring that does not contain himself, even if he knows valid ring 
signatures for messages and rings that he can adaptively choose. 

3.1 Forking Lemmas for Generic Ring Signature Schemes 

Herranz and Saez define in [7] a class of ring signature schemes that they call 
generic. Consider a security parameter k , a hash function which outputs k- bit 
long elements, and a ring U = {Ui, . . . ,U n } of n members. Given a message m, a 
generic ring signature scheme produces a tuple (U, m,Ri, . . . , R n , hi, . . . , h n , a). 

The values R \ , . . . , R n are randomly chosen from some large set in such a 
way that Ri Rj for all i j; hi is the hash value of {U, m, Ri), for 1 < i < n; 
and the value a is fully determined by R\, . . . , R r , hi, . . . , h n and the message 
m. 

Another required condition is that no Ri can appear with probability greater 
than 2/2 k , where k is the security parameter. 

Some results concerning the security of these generic ring signature schemes 
are given in [7] , which are the natural extension of the forking lemmas invented by 
Pointcheval and Stern in [10], for the case of standard signatures. These results 
are valid in the random oracle model [2], where hash functions are assumed to 
behave as totally random functions. We state here a slight modification of one of 
these results for generic ring signature schemes. For integers Q and n such that 
Q > n > 1, we denote as Vg ?n the number of n-permutations of Q elements; 
that is, Vq iU = Q(Q - 1) • . . . • (Q - n + 1). 



Theorem 1. ( The Ring Forking Lemma) Consider a generic ring signature 
scheme with security parameter k. Let A be a probabilistic polynomial time Tur- 
ing machine which receives as input the digital identifiers of users in a set U* 
and other public data ; the machine A can ask Q queries to the random oracle. 

Assume that A produces, within time bound T and with non-negligible proba- 
bility of success e > 7 ^ ,n , a valid ring signature (U, m, R \, . . . , R n , hi , . . . , h n , 
a) for some ring U <ZU* of n users. 

Then, in time T' < 2 T and with probability s' > — ; we obtain two valid 

ring signatures (U, m, R \, . . . , R n , hi , ... , h n , a) and (U, m, R \, . . . , R n , h[, ... , 
h ' n , a') such that hj h’-, for some j G {1, ... ,n} and hi = h\ for all i = 1, . . . ,n 
such that i j. 

In a PKI scenario, the digital identifier of a user is his public key, which can be 
verified by means of the corresponding digital certificate. In ID-based scenarios, 
however, the digital identifier of a user is simply an e-mail or IP address; the 
public key could be computed directly from this identifier. 
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In next section, we present an ID-based ring signature scheme which is 
generic. Therefore, we could use the Ring Forking Lemma to show that this new 
scheme is secure in the random oracle model, assuming that the Computational 
Diffie- Heilman problem is hard to solve. 

In our new generic ring scheme, the hash function such that hi is the hash 
value of (U,m,Ri) will be called . This will imply that some notation used in 
this section will change later; for example, Vq jTI will become Vg 2;n . 

4 A New ID-Based Ring Signature Scheme 

In this section we present a new ID-based ring signature scheme. As the one 
proposed by Zhang and Kim in [14], our scheme is based on bilinear pairings. 
In their scheme, the generation and verification of a ring signature must be 
performed in an iterative way: the signer and the verifier must compute a pairing 
for each member Ui of the ring, and the value corresponding to Ui is necessary to 
compute the value of In our new scheme the computations in the generation 
and verification of a signature can be performed in parallel, more efficiently than 
in [14]. 

Setup : let Gi be an additive group of prime order g, generated by some element 
P. Let G 2 be a multiplicative group with the same order q. We need q > 2 k +n, 
where k is the security parameter of the scheme and h is the maximum possible 
number of users in a ring. Let e : Gi x Gi -> G 2 be a pairing as defined in 
Section 2. Let H\ : {0, 1}* — ► G^ and H 2 : {0, 1}* — > Z q be two hash functions 
(in the proof of security, we will assume that they behave as random oracles). 

The master entity chooses at random his secret key x G Z* and publishes the 
value Y = xP. 

Secret key extraction: a user [/, with identity I Du , has public key PKu = 
Hi(IDu)- When he requests the master for his matching secret key, he obtains 
the value SKjj = xPKu . 

Ring signature generation: consider a ring U = {J7i, . . . , U n } of users; for sim- 
plicity we denote PK{ = PKu { = Hi^IDuJ- If some of these users U Sl where 
s G {1, . . . , n}, wants to anonymously sign a message m on behalf of the ring W, 
he acts as follows: 

1. For alii E {1, . . . , n}, i ^ s, choose A{ uniformly and at random in G*, pair- 

wise different (for example, by choosing a{ G Z* at random and considering 
Ai = aiP). Compute Ri = e(A,P) G G 2 and h% = for all 

i jtz s. 

2. Choose a random A G Gi. 

3. Compute R s = e(A, P ) • e(—Y, hiPKi). If R s = 1q 2 or R s = Ri for some 

i^s 

i ^ 8, then go to step 2. 

4. Compute h s = H 2 (pl,m, R s ). 
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5. Compute a = h s SK s + A + ^ 

i^s 

6. Define the signature of the message m made by the ring U = {Ui, • • • , U n } 
to be (U,m,R ly . . . ,R n ,h!, . . ,,h n ,a). 

In fact, the values hi can be publicly computed from the ring U , the message m 
and the values Ri. We include them in the signature for clarity in the treatment 
of the security of the scheme. 

Verification: the validity of the signature is verified by the recipient of the mes- 
sage by checking that hi = H 2 (U, m, Ri) and that 

n 

e(a, P)=Rf...-R n -e(Y,J2 hiPKi) . 

i = 1 

It is easy to verify that this ring signature scheme is generic, as defined in 
Section 3.1. 



4.1 Correctness and Unconditional Anonymity 

The property of correctness is satisfied. In effect, if the ring signature has been 
correctly generated, then: 

n n 

Ri ■...■R n -e(Y,Y, hiPKi) = e(A + '£A i ,P).e(-Y,J2h i PK i ).e(Y,J2 hiPKi) = 

i= 1 i^s i^s i= 1 

= e(A + ^ P) ■ e(Y, h s PK s ) = e(A + J2 A it P) ■ e(P, h s xPK s ) = 

i^s i^s 

= e{A + Ai + hsSK s , P) = e(a, P) . 

i^s 

With respect to the anonymity of the scheme, we can argue as follows: let 
Sig = (W, m, i?i, . . . , R n , hi, . . . , h n , a) be a valid ring signature of a message m 
on behalf of a ring U of n members. Let U s be a member of this ring. We can 
find the probability that U s computes exactly the ring signature Sig, when he 
produces a ring signature of message m on behalf of the ring IA, by following the 
proposed scheme. 

The probability that U s computes all the values Ri 1g 2 of Sig, pairwise 
different for 1 < i < n, i ^ s, is * • • • * g _^ +1 • Then, the probability that 

U s chooses the only value A G Gi that leads to the value R s of Sig, among all 
possible values for R s different to 1 g 2 and different to all Ri with i ^ s, is 

Summing up, the probability that U s generates exactly the ring signature 
Siq is 

_2 i i _ i 

g-l q- 2 q-n + 1 q-n V q -i , n 

and this probability does not depend on the user U s , so it is the same for the 
n members of the ring. This fact proves the unconditional anonymity of the 
scheme. 
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5 Unforgeability of the Scheme 

We must consider the most powerful attacks against an ID-based ring signature 
scheme, which are adaptively chosen message attacks. Such an attacker A is given 
as input a set U * of users, and is allowed to: make Q i queries to the random 
oracle Hi and Q 2 queries to the random oracle H 2 \ ask for the secret key of Q e 
identities of its choice (extracting oracle); ask Q s times for valid ring signatures, 
on behalf of rings of its choice, of messages of its choice (signing oracle). 

The total number of queries must be polynomial in the security parameter. 
We say that such an attacker A is (T, e, Qi, Q 2 , Qe, Q s )-successful if it outputs, 
in polynomial time T and with non- negligible probability 5, a valid ring signature 
(1 U , m, i?i, . . . , P n , hi , . . . , h n , cr) for some message m and some ring of users U = 
{Pi, . . . , U n } C W such that: the attacker has not asked for the secret key of 
any of the members of the ring P; the attacker has not asked for a valid ring 
signature, on behalf of the ring U . , of message m. 

We prove that the existence of such a successful attacker against our scheme 
could be used to solve the Computational Diffie- Heilman problem in Gi. 

Theorem 2. Let k be a security parameter, and let the order of Gi be q > 2 k . 
Let A be a (T,s,Qi,Q 2 ,Q e ,Q s )-successful attacker against our ID-based ring 
signature scheme, such that the success probability e is non-negligible in k. 

We denote by h the maximum possible cardinality of the rings in the consid- 
ered system. Let fi be any value such that (l — j^) 1 ^ 6 < fi < 1. 

Then the Computational Diffie- Heilman problem in Gi can be solved within 

(-t \2n+l 

time V < 2T + 2Qi + 2 Q 2 + 2 hQ s and with probability s' > 2 ooy Q £ 2 • 

Proof. Let (P, aP, bP ) be the input of an instance of the Computational Diffie- 
Hellman problem in Gi. Here P is a generator of Gi, with prime order q , and 
the elements a, b are taken uniformly at random in Z*. We will use the attacker 
A against the ring signature scheme to solve this instance of the problem. 

By assumption, the attacker A has non-negligible probability 6 of breaking 

the ring signature scheme. We can assume that 5 > 12 
wise, 5 would be negligible in the security parameter k). 

We are going to construct a probabilistic polynomial time Turing machine 
B to which we will apply the result of the Ring Forking Lemma (Theorem 1). 
This machine B is given as input the digital identifiers IDi of users Vi in a set 
U* . It will be allowed to make Q 2 queries to the random oracle for H 2 , and it 
will use the attacker A as a sub-routine; therefore, B must perfectly simulate 
the environment of the attacker A. 

The machine B receives the public data (P, aP, bP). The public key of the 
master entity is defined to be Y = aP. Then B runs the attacker A against the 
ID-based ring signature scheme, answering to all the queries that A makes. The 
public key Y = aP is sent to the attacker A. 

Without loss of generality, we can assume that A asks the random oracle Hi 
for the value Hi(ID) before asking for the secret key of ID. 
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The machine B constructs a table TABh 1 to simulate the random oracle 
Hi. Every time an identity IDi is asked by A to the oracle Hi, the machine B 
acts as follows: first B checks if this input is already in the table; if this is the 
case, then B sends to A the corresponding relation Hi(IDi) = PKi. Otherwise, 
with probability /i, the machine B chooses a different Xi G Z* at random and 
define PKi = XiP and SKi = XiY. The values IDi , PKi , Xi, SKi and q = 0 are 
stored in a new entry of the table TABh i: and the relation Hi(IDi) = PKi is 
sent to A. On the other hand, with probability 1 — /jl, the machine B chooses 
a different cq G Z* at random and define PKi — (a.i)bP and SKi =_L. The 
values IDi, PKi, ai, SKi and q = 1 are stored in a new entry of TAB h 1 , and 
the relation Hi(IDi) = PKi is sent to A. The condition PKi ^ PKj must be 
satisfied for all the different entries i ^ j of the table; if this is not the case, the 
process is repeated for one of these users. 

Since we are assuming that Hi behaves as a random function, and the values 
PKi are all randomly chosen, this step is consistent. 

Later, every time A asks for the secret key corresponding to an identity 
IDi, the machine B looks for IDi in the table TABh 1 • If Q = 0, then B sends 
SKi = XiY to A. If Ci = 1, the machine B cannot answer and halts. Note that 
the probability that B halts in this process is less than 1 — i±Q & < ^ . 

Every time A makes a query to the random oracle H 2 , B queries the same 
input to this random oracle H 2 (because it is allowed to do it), and sends the 
obtained answer to A. 

Finally, the attacker A can ask Q s times for a valid ring signature for a 
message m! and a ring IA' of n' < h members (for simplicity, we denote U f = 
{Ui, ... , U n >}). We assume that A has not asked for any of the secret keys of the 
ring U' (otherwise, A could obtain a valid ring signature by itself). To answer 
such a query, the machine B proceeds as follows: 

1. Choose at random an index s G {1, ... , n'}. 

2. For all i G {1 , ... ,n'}, i ^ s, choose A[ at random in G*, pairwise different. 
Compute R'i = e{A' i , P), for alii ^ s. 

3. For i ^ s, compute h\ = H 2 (U' , m' , R^) (by querying the random oracle H 2 ); 
we can assume that A will later ask the random oracle H 2 with these inputs, 
to verify the correctness of the signature. 

4. Choose at random h' s G Z g . 

5. Choose at random a' G Gi. 

n 

6. Compute R' s = e(a' - £ A\, P) • e(-Y, ]T h^PKi). If R’ s = l 6a or R' s = R' 

i^s i= 1 

for some i ^ s, then go to step 5. 

7. Now B “falsifies” the random oracle H 2 , by imposing the relation H 2 (U' , m' , 
R' s ) = h' s . Later, if A asks the random oracle H 2 for this input, then B will 
answer with h' s . Since h' s is a random value and we are in the random oracle 
model for H 2 , this relation seems consistent to A. 

8. Return the tuple (U f , ml , R[, . . . , R! n ,,h! x , . . . , h' n ,,a'). 

There is some risk of “collisions” throughout these signature simulations. 
Recall that, in the definition of generic ring signature schemes, we made the 
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assumption that no Ri can appear with probability greater than 2/2 k in a ring 
signature. Two kinds of collisions can occur: 

— A tuple (U',m',R' s ) that B outputs, inside a simulated ring signature, has 
been asked before to the random oracle H 2 by A. In this case, it is quite 
unlikely that the previous answer of the random oracle H 2 coincides with 
the value h' s produced in the simulation of the signature. The probability of 
such a collision is, however, less than Q 2 • Q s • ^ < |. 

— The same tuple (U' ,m ' , R' s ) is output by B in two different simulated ring 
signatures. The probability of this collision is less than 

Altogether, the probability of collisions is less than s/3. Now we can compute 
the probability that B obtains a valid ring signature: 

sb = Pr [B obtains a valid ring signature] = 



Pr [B does not halt AND no-collisions in the simulations AND A succeeds] > 



> Pr L4 succeeds I B does not halt AND no-collisions in the simulations ] — 

(vj) 



— Pr [B halts OR collisions in the simulations] > 5 

(w,/) 




7e 
12 ' 



However, assuming that A provides B with a valid ring signature for a pair 
(m, IA\ where IA has n <n users, we need to be sure that B does not know any of 
the n secret keys in U (otherwise, B could have generated this forged signature 
by itself, and then it would not be a real forgery). The probability that this 
happens is (1 — fi) n > (1 — fi ) n . Therefore, with probability sb = (1 — yu) n > 
(1 — fi) n y§ > 7V //k' n , the machine B obtains a valid forged ring signature for a 
ring where he does not know any secret key. The execution time of the machine 
B is Tb < T + Qi + Q 2 + nQ s . 

Applying Theorem 1 to the machine P, we have that, by executing two times 

£ 2 

P, we will obtain in time T’ < 2 Tg and with probability s' > 66V ® two valid 
ring signatures (W, m, Ri, . . . , i? n , hi , . . . , h n , a) and (W, m, R\ , . . . , R n , h[ , . . . , 
h f n , cr') such that hj ^ hp for some j G {1, . . . , n} and hi = h[ for alH = 1, . . . , n 
such that i ^ j. Then we have that 



e(<7, P)=R 1 -...-R n - e(Y, h x PKi) ..... e(T, h n PK n ) 



e{p\ P) = Ri • . . . • R n • e(Y, h'.PK^ ..... e(T, h! n PK n ) 

Dividing these two equations, we obtain e(a — cr' , P) = e(Y , ( hj — h'-)PKj ) = 
e(aP, (hj — h'j)PKj). Now we look again to the table TABh 1 ; with probability 
1 — /i, we have that Cj = 1 and so PKj = (aj)bP. 

Then the relation becomes e(cr — a', P) = e(aP, (hj — h'j)ajbP) = e(abaj(hj — 
h'j)P , P). Since the pairing is non-degenerate, this implies that a— a' = abaj(hj — 
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hj)P. Therefore, we find a solution of the Computational Difhe-Hellman problem 
by computing 

abP = — 77, TJ\( cr ~ a ') ■ 

otj ( hj - h j ) 

The inverse is computed modulo g, and it always exists because ay E Z* and 
hj 7 ^ hj- 

Summing up, we have solved the Computational Difhe-Hellman problem with 
probability The total success probability 

- (1 - ,) e - > (1 - > (1 - ri ((1 7g/12)2 > «»■ 



66Vq 2 



66Hg 2 



200Hg 2 



And the total time needed to solve the problem has been T' < 2 T& < 2 T + 
2Qi + 2 Q 2 T 2 nQ s . 

□ 



This result gives bounds on the concrete security of our ID-based ring signa- 
ture scheme. Note that the reduction in the proof is not quite efficient; that is, 
the relation between both the success probabilities and the execution times of 
the signature forger and the algorithm which solves the Computational Diffie- 
Hellman problem is far to be tight, due to the presence of the value Vg 2; n. This 
is a consequence of the use of the Ring Forking Lemma, which implies that the 
security decreases exponentially in the size of the ring. Therefore, the security of 
the scheme is practical only for logarithmic-size rings (which is the case in some 
useful applications of ring signatures, as signatures with a designated verifier 
[11] or concurrent signatures [4]). 



6 ID-Based Ring Signatures from Anonymous Subsets 

We propose in this section an identity-based ring signature scheme for general 
ad-hoc access structures, which can be seen as an extension of the identity-based 
ring signature scheme proposed in Section 4. 

The idea is that all the members of some subset U s of users collaborate in 
order to compute a signature for some message. These users choose an access 
structure U = {U \, . . . ,%} formed by subsets of users, which must contain the 
subset U s . The recipient of the signature will be convinced that all the members 
of some of the subsets of U have cooperated to compute the signature, but he 
will not have any information about which is the subset that has actually signed. 

This kind of ring signature schemes was introduced by Bresson et al. in 
[3], where they proposed a scheme for the case of threshold access structures. 
Different schemes for the threshold case were proposed in [13]. On the other 
hand, a scheme for the case of general access structures was proposed in [8], for 
the Discrete Logarithm setting. 

Now we explain how the new scheme works. It runs in an ID-based scenario, 
meaning that the public keys of the users derive from their identities. Further- 
more, the access structures involved in the signatures can be any one. 
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Setup : let Gi be an additive group of prime order q, generated by some element 
P. Let G2 be a multiplicative group with the same order q. We need q > 2 k + d, 
where k is the security parameter of the scheme and d is the maximum possible 
number of subsets in an access structure. Let e : Gi x Gi — > G2 be a pairing 
as defined above. Let Hi : {0, 1}* — ► GJ and H 2 : {0, 1}* — ► 7L q be two hash 
functions. 

The master entity chooses at random his secret key xGZ* and publishes the 
value Y = xP. 

Secret key extraction : any user Vi of the system, with identity IDi , has public 
key PKi = Hi (IDi). When he requests the master for his matching secret key, 
he obtains the value SKi = xPKi. 

Ring Signature: assume that a set U s of users (for simplicity, we denote them as 
U s = {[/ 1 , U 2 , • • • , U ns }) want to compute an anonymous signature. They choose 
the access structure U = {Ui, such that U s G 77. 

For each of the sets Ui G 77, we consider the public value 

* = E PK > • 

Uj eUi 



The algorithm for computing the ring signature is the following: 

1. Each user Uj G U s chooses at random oq G Z* and computes R s j = 
e(ajP,P). He broadcasts the value R s j- 

2 . One of the users in 77 s , for example J7i, chooses, for alii = 1, . . . , d, i 7 ^ 5 , 
random values ^ G Z*, pairwise different, and computes Ri = e(aiP , P). He 
broadcasts these values Ri , and therefore all the members of U s can compute 
hi = H(U , m, R 4 ), for alH = 1, . . . , d, i ^ s. 

3. Members of IA S compute the value 

R e = ei-Y^hM) hi R ‘j ■ 

i^s Uj (zU s 



If R s = 1 q 2 or R s = Ri for some i — 1, . . . , d, i ^ s, they return to step 1. 
Members of U s can then compute h s = H(U,m, R s ). 

4. User U\ computes and broadcasts the value 

<J 1 = oq.P T h s SKi T "y ^ aiP G Gi. 

1 

5. For j = 2 , . . . , n s , player Uj computes and broadcasts the value Gj = a jP + 
h s SKj T Gj—i G Gi* 

6 . Define a = g Us . The resulting valid signature is (W, m, i?i, . . . , hi , . . . , 

h d ,a). 
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Verification: the validity of the signature is verified by the recipient of the mes- 
sage by checking that hi = #2 (£7, m, Rfi), for i = 1, . . . , d and that 

d 

e(a,P)=e(y,Y J hiY i ) ]J R < , 

i=l l<i<d 

where Yi = ^ PKji f° r th e se ^ s ^ m th e corresponding access structure U. 

U j EUi 



6.1 Some Remarks 

It is easy to see that this distributed scheme satisfies the correctness property. 
Furthermore, the scheme can be considered as a generic ring signature scheme, if 
we see the subsets Hi in the access structure U as individual users of a standard 
ring signature scheme, with public keys PKi = Yi = ^ PAy. Therefore, by 

UjEUi 

using the Ring Forking Lemma and techniques similar to those employed in Sec- 
tion 5 of the present work, the security properties of the scheme can be proved: 
unconditional anonymity and computational unforgeability in the random ora- 
cle model, assuming that the Computational Diffie- Heilman problem is hard to 
solve. The details can be found in [9]. 

The efficiency of the scheme depends on the total number of users and the 
number of sets in the access structure. Therefore, it is a good solution for situa- 
tions where the number of sets is small. For example, if the access structure is a 

threshold one, then the number of sets is very large (it is exactly , if £ is the 

total number of users and t is the threshold). In this case, we recommend the 
use of specific threshold ring signature schemes (see [3, 13] for traditional PKI 
scenarios, and [9] for ID-based ones). 

7 Conclusions 

We have proposed in this work a new ID-based ring signature scheme, based on 
bilinear pairings. Our scheme is a generic ring signature scheme, according to 
the definition given in [7]. This allows us to use some security results provided 
in [7] for this kind of ring schemes. 

More specifically, we prove that our scheme is existentially unforgeable under 
chosen message and identities attacks, in the random oracle model, assuming that 
the Computational Diffie-Hellman problem is hard to solve. 

This new scheme is similar to the ID-based ring signature scheme of Zhang 
and Kim [14], which is also based on pairings and can be proved secure under the 
Computational Diffie-Hellman Assumption. However, the computations in the 
generation and verification of a ring signature in their scheme must be done in a 
cyclic way, whereas in our new scheme they are done in parallel, more efficiently. 

We also extend our scheme to scenarios where the ring signature is on behalf 
of some access structure of possible signing subsets. The recipient is convinced 
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that all the members of some of these subsets have participated in the generation 
of the signature, but does not know which is the actual signing subset. 
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Abstract. As a value-added service to deliver important data over the 
Internet with guaranteed receipt for each successful delivery, certified 
email has been discussed for years and a number of research papers 
appeared in the literature. But most of them deal with the two-party 
scenarios, i.e., there are only one sender and one recipient. In some ap- 
plications, however, the same certified message may need to be sent to 
a set of recipients. In ISC’02, Ferrer-Gomila et. al presented a multi- 
party certified email protocol [5]. It has two major features. A sender 
could notify multiple recipients of the same information while only those 
recipients who acknowledged are able to get the information. In addi- 
tion, its exchange protocol is optimized, which has only three steps. In 
this paper, we demonstrate some flaws and weaknesses in that protocol, 
and propose an improved version which is robust against the identified 
attacks while preserving the features of the original protocol. 

Keywords: certified email, non-repudiation, security protocol 



1 Introduction 

Email has grown from a tool used by a few academics on the Arpanet to a ubiq- 
uitous communications tool. Certified email is a value-added service of ordinary 
email, in which the sender wants to obtain a receipt from the recipient. In addi- 
tion, fairness is usually a desirable requirement thus the recipient gets the mail 
content if and only if the sender obtains a receipt. 

Certified email has been discussed for years, and a number of research pa- 
pers appeared in the literature [1-3,8,10,11]. But most of them deal with the 
two-party scenarios, i.e., there are only one sender and one recipient. In some 
applications, however, the same certified message may need to be sent to a set of 
recipients. Multi-party certified email protocols were first proposed by Markow- 
itch and Kremer, using an on-line trusted third party [6], or an off-line trusted 
third party [7]. 

In ISC’02, Ferrer-Gomila et. al presented a more efficient multi-party certi- 
fied email protocol [5]. It has two major features. A sender could notify multiple 
recipients of the same information while only those recipients who acknowledged 
are able to get the information. In addition, its exchange protocol is optimized, 
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